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ABSTRACT 

Rural education is described in this paper in terms 
of its progress and problems. Among the problems, it is noted that 
money available on a competitive basis is generally out of reach of 
the rural school because of the lack of time and talent needed to 
obtain the funds. Teachers are often undertrained, holding "Life 
Certificates" earned with less than 4 years of college. Special 
services such as guidance programs and hot lunch proqrams are lacking 
because funds are not available to support them. Course offerings are 
limited due not only to class size but also to what the teachers who 
are employed can teach. Vocational education as rela*ed to fields 
other than agriculture does not exist, and 9 out of 10 students leave 
the farm without the training needed for employment in the city since 
course offerings serve only the college-bound student. However, some 
trends are described which hold promise for the rural youth. The 
number of 1-roo* schools is declining. Regional service centers or 
intermediate units are heco. no new resources to rural areas, 
providing services such as diagnostic clinical facilities and 
specialized personnel, ways to expand innovative programs in rural 
schools, as well as new programs designed for nonutbnn schools, are 
also discussed. (LS) 
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PREFACE 



Rural aohoole are baaio elements in the American aystem of 
publio aduoation, Eaoh ona, hovever, la indigonoua to Its ovn looal 
font of rurallty. Rural oondltlona vary so vidoly that thara la no 
general dafinitlon, pat tarn, or atereotypa of a "rural- aehool. 

Sona of tha higheet quality aohcola In tha United Stataa— aa vail aa 
pona of tha aoat Inadequate— are rural, 

Thara ie no aultabla dafinitlon vhioh will distinguish between 
rural pupils attsnding urban and suburban schools and suburoan 
children attanding larga consolidate schools In tha opan country. 
Schools vhioh a ra urban In charaoUr may ba found even In areas that 
a ra oonsidarably removed from urban-suburban canters, lhua, tha 
oonnotatlon of "rural education" oonvayad so readily a generation ago 
by tha one-room school nov requires a measure of isolation and 
for a iliUw 

There are those to whom "rural" Implies soma relation to farming 
or agriculture, a ml tha census data Include jubeeotione of tha popu- 
lation as rural- farm and ruval-nonfarm residents. Ibis olassifieation 
is not suitable for tha many small ©oamwnitiee and iaolatad families 
vhosa prinoipal livelihood is mining, forestry, fishing, or service 
to tourist#, eportsMn, and vaoationars. tha patterns of gainful 
employMnt do not eharaotarita tha rurallty of education but a ra 
syqptomatio of its poverty, 

The rural-urban contrasts in social and cultural features of 
education have all but disappeared. Probably tha social and eeonemie 
diffarencM batvaan truly rural Ufa in different geographical regions 
are greater than tha urban-rural dlffaraneas vithin a region. Tat, in 
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* given iohoolv the greatest oontraata nay be exenplified by the 
ehildren of migrant families, of largo aoroago owners -operators , of 
•srrloe tradoa nnd professional people, and the llko» aa in tho 
aiadoo aootlon of Pain Boa oh County, Florida, Again, ronotonaaa and 
relative isolation nay bo required to establish a degree of unifo»- 
ity and einiUrity for tho definition of a looal rural achool center. 

Julian Buttorworth and Bovard Dawson (i), two of tho noat re- 
apootod loadara in rural oduoation in rooont dooadoa, achioTod an 
explanation of tho rural aohool that la too gonoval to bo a defini- 



tion t 



i, it ia a school that servos an aro* of relatively 
•parse population, 



2 It ia a aohool that eerves tho vbolo rural oonuj,iity, 
ineluding a hanlat or village and it# surrounding open- 
oountry territory. 



3, yt it * aohool that inoludaa both elementary and 
eooondary grades as needed to provide an adaquAi# 
educational pro gran, 



4 lOjilOi prodoalnantly, tho rural aohool in the OftlW 
Statos is owlooatod in an agricultural area, it dooa <*t 
oxoluda tho aohool oarring other occupational groups in 
aparaaly aottlod regions. 

Finally, oduoation is much broader then schooling i rural ed- 
ucation neons mu eh noro than rural schools | and the population 
•erred includes noro than ohildran and youth, thurebee, axtenaion 
•errioes, h-H olube, looal goremaantal agencies, businesses, and 
many ether agenoiee are integral parts of rural oduoation but are 



not uniquely rural, 

the purooaao of this paper probably Justify focusing on that 
etgnm* of rural oduoation which cent lets of pnbllo alenentary and 
aeoondery eohoola populated by ohil dren and youth between the age* 



o 
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of 5 And 18 jnirii and tpanning any combination of gradea f*o» 
kindergarten through grade 12, Ihia limitation oxoludea Tory im- 
portant element# in rural oduoatlon ropreaentod by vooational- 
tethnlcal aehoolo, poat-higlw:ohool area aohoola, and tho many adult 
and ©ontinuing oduoatlon px*ograwi boworor, it permit© a porooption 
of xura 1 oduoatlon aa boing thoao program# and aervioea affordod In 
txoeaaively aaall but neoeaanrily exiatent laolatod aohool oontora 

aa tho lover extreme of a oontinuua. 

An aoouaption la boing made that tho largest publie aohoola aro 
to bo found In urban area#, and tho emalleat aohoola aro In tho "noat 
rural" aparaoly populatod arose, Thua» for tho purpoao of thia re- 
port, aparalty of population la aoooptod aa a criterion of "rurallty* 1 
of aohoola, Another aaaunptlon la that tho highest poreontago of 
rural families having loaa than $3,000 in avorago annual Inoono 
aiforda an estimate of groatoat povorty, without trying to equate 
for regional dlfforoneoa In ©oat-of-living lndleoa. 

Solootlon of oaaoa for doUUod examination In tho progroaa of 
thia roport la doalrablo. Booauao gonoral obaarvatlona and oonolu- 
•lona muat bo made, an impartial and objeotive if not oeientlfii 
procedure waa foUowod in idontlfylng ©ample or Uluatratlvo oounMoa 
Oalng tho publlahod 19*0 Federal eonaua data, 10 poroont of tho 
loaat donaoly populatod oountioa (aa noaaurod by pareona.per-equare- 
nil^ waa idontlflod for oaoh aUU, roundod to tho next largor InU- 
gor. the oountioa that eeleoted for oaoh otato woro than marked on 

a county nap of tho United States, 

Hoxt, up to tho Haiti of thoro boing enough auoh oounvloa, 
approximately 10 poroont of oountioa having tho hlghoat poroontago 

lv 
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of rural families with average annual lnoomas of $3,000 or lota waa 
plottad on the map, The data uaod vara thoaa published by tha 
Oman Resource* Branoh, Eoononlo Development Division, Eoonomio 
Researeh Servioe, United Stataa Department of Agriculture , In a 
tabla antltlad "U. S. Countlaa Rank ad Aooording to Paroantlla of 
Five Faotor Indax of Relative Eoonomio Status of thalr Rural 
Population • ate, , ,," It must ba noted that this procedure failed 
to include many oountiaa in tha 100th peruontile of "poor" rural 
families. 

A similar sampling mas made on tha basis of "Effective Buying 
Iheeme par Family," published annually in Salat Management , These, 
too, vara plotted on tha map, The sample oountiaa seleoted as 
being tha moat rural and poorest vara those idenbaled by all three 
souroee in the manner of an ieopleth. For sohools in these oountles, 
detailed up-to-date information was sought, 

Conclusions and gsnarslisatlons are based upon these sampled 
cases and upon personal observations from visits to rural sohools 
during school surveys conducted throughout the etates of Alaska, 
Oeorgle, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 

South Caroline, Tennessee, Utah, and Meet Virginia. 

It i« believed that these sources of information inoludo 
representation of the moat severe conditions of olimate, the moat 
mountainous terrain, the most arid populated areas, reservations, 
segregated school* , the "North Moods," and other unique factor* 
affecting poor rural students, 

v 
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CRITERIA OF ADEQUACY AND NEEDS 

Aiterloa has beeoms genuinely oonoemed with the adoquaoy of 
publlo education only within the peat ten years, and most oitiiena 
•till lsok an understanding of " adequacy «” Until the shock of 
Sputnik I, educational goal* and criteria were stipulated in terms 
of minimum* vhieh, even then, poor rural schools could not meat. 
Since 1957, attention has been focused mainly upon quality in urban 
and suburban education. The Federally supported programs under the 
Hat lor si Defense Education Aot (NDEA), Vocational Education Act of 
1963, Head Start, and the Elrsentary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) hare favored the larger school systems having competent 
leadership, adept proposal writers, and available project personnel* 
these programs have not comparably reached the rural poor (2). The 
desirable criteria applicable to both urban and rural schools need 
to be better understood. 

Grade Groupings 

Pupils are organised into instructional groups for the 
prlstry purpose of management control. the early schools advanced 
to •eighUgrsdo coacon schools.* lhe sseondsry school setdemy was 
displaced by the public four-year high school. Thus, a i-12 or tA 
8Jt grade grouping became the standard plan for organising rural 

school centers. 

Prior to World War I, Danver Initiated the "junior high 
school" plan. The resulting 6-3-3 g**de P*»" hecama a standard - 
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urban pattern. A companion move then appeared in rural schools 
where excessively small high nchools existed. With elementary 
education shifting to a six-grade pattern, and with too few students 
to warrant separate junior high schools, the "a lx -year" high school 
appeared an a rural pattern for grades 7-12, This grouping assembled 
enough students to Justify facilities euoh as the auditorium- 
gymaslua, uhop and lab, library, and lunohroom, which have service 
loads directly proportional to the number of persons rather than to 
their age or grade level. It should be noted, however, that the 
potential for increasing twelfth-grade course offerings was not 
increased by moving grades 7 a»id 8 into the same structure. 

In the 1960's, increasing attention vis given to the "ungraded 
sohool" and to a different 4-4-4 grade grouping in place of the 
prevalent 6-4, 6-6, and 6-3-3 patterns. As was the oase with the 
early Junior high sohool, all kinds of good-sounding educational 
rationalisations are being advanced by proponents. 

Regr~dles* of the sound arguments end strong beliefs of the 
adherents to eaoh particular scheme, there is no best plan for grade 
grouping | and any educational advantage that can be provided for a 
given grade or age level under one plan ccn be provided under any 
other--glvan an affiolent administrator, competent teachers, 
necessery facilities, sufficient enrollment, and adequata support. 

Teacher Personnel 

Teaehere are axpocted to be college graduates, although thera 
is no uniform agreement as to what this grsduatlon crltsrion repre- 
sents, The regional accrediting agendas and a few progressive 
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a t*tu require « lUiUr'a degree, of beginning Idgh.eohool teeehere. 
SUle e alary eohedulea differentiate between the nondegree, baohe- 
lor'a degree, and naeUr'a degree teaoh era and aore states ore 
beginning to interpose a "eixth-yeer" ■ alary step between the 
naater'a and dootoral degrees. However, numerous teaohera in 
olaaaroona today began their oareera when a high aohool graduate 
oould paaa a "oounty examination" and teaoh in the rural aohoola of 
that county, and when the "looal institute" two-year diploma could 
qualify for a "Life Certificate." Many of theae cohere hare newer 
earned a baohelor»e degree, and many of them are <*aehing in rural 

aohoola. 

the national Wuoation Aiaoolation, in ita atudy of one- 
aohoola In I960, found that Ueohare «1U. favar tUn four 
XMM of oollage training »re In 83.2 paroant of tha aohoola ond 
that only 3.2 poroant of tha taaohara hod nor. than tha baalo four 
yaara, Moraorar, 1*0.5 paroant of tha taachafi lid not »oat nlnloain 
aUta oartlfi cation rooulrawnta. In oantraat, 23.9 paroant of 
taaohora In other oohoola had noro than four jaara of oollaga 
training, and 33 paroant hal fauar than four tun. Raaont nation- 
M, dau ara not araUabla on tha laud of training of taoahar. 
in tuo- and thrao-taaohor aohool. or in rur.1 oo.pa.ad trtth urban 

•OhOolla 

fe*h deU u ere eveilable eupport the oonelesion thet 
eriterie of edeqmeoy in Ueoher treining for md ***** 
dee lrebly would provide for the following! 

i, priuy teeehere with e beohe)or*e degree end me£>r 
tapheeie in professions! education. 
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2, Upper elementary, Riddle sohool, end junior high sohool 
teacher* with an undergraduate aosdemio major end 
professional edueetion minor, end e master's degree 

in the same pattern, 

3, Senior high school toeoher* end spsoialiwd reeourc* 
teeoher* with e two-year graduate degree in the field 
of apooialiiation. 

4, Educational leader* end administrator* with e second 
year of graduate *tudy a* a miniwim, (ihe American 
Association of Sohool Administrators ha* this minimum 
ii ^ prerequisite qualification for meaibsrship. ) 

Specialists in rural eduoation maintain that teaoher* should 
be prepared specifically for rural schools. Every major nationwide 
study of teacher education ha* reoomaendsd some speoifio preparation 
for teaching in rural schools. Tet, at the present time, oonoem 
for rural education is *t an all-time low in teacher eduoation, 

Also, "equality of opportunity" now has a national urban-raoial 
foous, and there is extensive concern over the lsok of speoifie 
training to prepare teacher* to cope with any of a vide variety of 
the educationally disadvantage in urban school*. Somehow, a 
criterion of adequacy in the preparation of teachers should be 
related to *uoh speoifio emphasis, although tbs solution may lie 
in the design rather than in the level of training. With the manpower 
shortage a* it is, many school* are unable to employ teaoher# who meet 
the minimum of four year* of training, and it i* f*lt that adding more 
preparation 1* neither realistic nor practical. 
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Speoial Services 

No standard oriteria oan ba developed for the variety of 
tpeolal services needed in rural eohoole. Even the needs vary 
between elenentary and high school levels as pupils nature from 
children into youth. The large rural sohool of either level 
oan serve these needs as adequately as oan the urban and suburban 
schools, but the snail sohool finds it impossible to do so unless 
it is a unit in a larger administrative system, 

Guidance , The most common guidance load is usually stated as 
one counselor for every 250 to 300 secondary school pupils. The 
NDEA has done much to stimulate schools in etaffing for guidanoe 
services, but thousands of snail iiigh schools are not large enough 
to meet the service-load criterion, Otah, as a rare exanplo, 
requires every high school to designate a vocational counselor. 

While the needs of young children are different, part-time guidance 
servioes should be available for the occasional oases of emotionally 
disturbed or socially maladjusted children and the disadvantaged 
such as migrant children i but counselors are not found in most rural 
elementary schools and sohool systems, 

Speolal Teaohere , Authorities estimate that about 6 percent 
of children differ from the norm enough to need special eduoatlon 
programs. The gifted, the mentally handicapped, and the physically 
impaired can progress better with the guidance of specially trained 
teaohere. Rural areas undoubtedly have their full share of atypleal 
pupils, but non© of the varied forma is prevalent enough to prompt 
the email rural sohool to provide tho needed servioes. 
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Health Services . Many vision, hearing, and physical defeots 
first beoome apparent in the elementary school years. Unless these 
defeots are detected early, the child suffers needless retardation 
in school. School nursing servioe should be available for all 
pupils. Rural sohool ohildren, however, are almost wholly dependent 
upon their meager ration of time from overworked and understaffed 
publio health and agenoy welfare offices, and it is Impossible for 
these organisations to meet the criterion of one nurso for each 
2,000 pupils or to have a nurse visit in the school a part of each 
day. Furthemore, the goal of having a teaoher trained to give 
screening tests of hearing and vision is not attainable. Poor 
families oannot obtain the required health services privately. 

Library Servioe . An elementary school pupil should have contact 
and servioe from a trained sohool librarian eaoh week. According to 
the Amerloan Library Association, every ohild should have aocess to 
a book collection of from 6,000 to 10,000 volumes. Even with book* 
mobile servioe, rural sohools usually have inadequate library materials 
shelved or housed in less than inviting faolllties. 

Food Service . Although hot sohool lunohes have become almost a 
universal expeotation among standard school servioes, the NEA reported 
in I960 that, in the typical one-teaoher sohool, seventeen pupils 
traveled from one to three miles to school and oarried their lunches. 
Extraordinary measures are required to meet the criterion of wholesome, 
nutritious hot lunohes daily in the small remote school, yet it is 
probably in these sohools that the basio need for food servioe is 
greatest. 
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Course Offering® 

i. . nationwide exp.ct.noy thot public .«b»«lo 

,1*11 eduoato children in the baaio tool aubjoota, and the eecondary 
•ohoole ahall prepare youth for eoUege. Aa a remit, one find, 
language arte, eoolal atudlea, arltha»tie, and rudiMntary aelenee 
in any rural elementary eohool, and eellege-entranoe-required couraea 
and probably homesaklng and agriculture In rural high • ohoole. Theae 
aubjoeta and couraea rapreaent almoat the total offering. in email 
rural eohoole. Seldom prorided are kindergarten, art, muaio, phyeleal 
education, foreign languagee, lnduatrial arte, and other experience. 

that are essentials for adequaoyo 

The concept that the noncollegebound youth should be served as 

adequately as the coUegebound is widely held as a principle, but in 
praotioe there is little evidence of it in the subjects and oourses 
of the rural school. Even the provision of vocational agriculture is 
not evidence of equitable vocational opportunity in a small rural high 
school where most farm youth will neither desire nor be able to find 
gainful employment in occupations related to agriculture. 

In 1893, the Committee of Ten recommended that 3® courses should 
be taught in the high school. Xr. 1953. twenty-one a.aall high schools 
in New York offered a median of 3** courses per school. More typical 
is the remote rural high school offering only 25 to 39 courses. This 
practice is true also in hundreds of email high schools within easy 
roaoh of larger centers and not in remote areas. Not widely known 
Is the disclosure by Jackson (3) in 1966 that a four-year high school 
should offer 3.2 times as many courses as are required for graduation . 
if the youth entering the labor force is to have as adequate an 
opportunity as the school provides for the youth entering college. 
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Thus, if 17 courses are required for graduation, about & courses 
should be offered in grades 9-12 for minimal adequacy. 

Class Sices 

Accreditation standards usually express the optimum class site 
as about 25 pupils, with a range from 20 to a maximum of 30. However, 
there is always recognition that special oases may require a class 
load of 10 to 12 (in remedial groups) or a olass of perhaps 40 to 50 
(in some instrumental music groups). Specialists who are not 
eriented, especially to either elementary or secondary school levels, 
usually oonelder olass sice to be most critical in the beginning 
primary grades and leas critical with the normal older youth who 
should have developed some disposition toward self-directed study 
and laarning. Unfortunately, in this sense, the accrediting agencies 
have been concerned with secondary schools, whore their standards 
have controlled olass site, and have not shown a similar concern for 
the lower grades, where most of the overloaded classes are found. 

The small class sites in rural schools are frequently cited as 
a strength of the email school because they permit more individual- 
iced instruction. Ibis is a spurious rationalisation when facts 
eonsistently show that, while classes are smaller, the teaohere have 
less training, more are teaehing olaeses outside the area of their 
limited training, tha efficiency of staff utilisation and flexibility 
are lowest, and unit costs for instruction are highest. Moreover, 
alttough difficult to substantiate by facts but still observable, the 
exoessively small olass restriots tha cosmopolitan nature of the group 
and much of tha potential of interaction between students is not realised 
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The criteria for class slses oennot V>e net in the isolated rural 
sobool. Statistical data show that the average class else of snail 
high schools is 12 to 15 pupils , in contrast with the average of 24 
to 27 in large schools. In the Isolated rural elementary school, one 
child is frequently the only one in his grade group and nay continue 
alone throughout his elementary schooling. 

School Slses and Enrollments 

The present trend toward larger eohool sises has been going on 

for more than sixty years. Between 3880 and 1930, high school 

enrollments in the United Stated almost doubled with every decade. 
Part of this expansion resulted in the rapid extension of high sohool 

centers to within walking distance of most pupils » service radii of 
about 2.5 to 3 miles. Then, the advent of horsedrawn or primitive 
automotive pupil transportation extended the feasible servioe area 
of a school far beyond reasonable walking distance. The evolution of 
pupil transportation by 1930 helped to reverse the trend of more end 
more snail sohool oenters toward a trend of fewer and larger schools. 

Population density, roads, terrain, ellmate, and phyeiologioal 
factors combine to establish limits as the reasonable servioe arses 
of sohoole. Consequently, there are limits to the potential site of 
any given eohool. Rural sohoole in America generally have not 
approached these limits, primarily because it is the normal reaotlon 
of the rural oltlsen to endorse any proposal to regroup pupil# to hi* 
school oenter and to oppose vigorously and bitterly any attempt to 
relocate his sohool oenter elsewhere. 
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ror three decades, educational opwlalist. have •uwU* ttot. 

„ a wlnl anus, an ele.ent.ry school should h.T. at least on. teacher 
p« grade taught. This wan. that about seven taaohara ara needed 
for a sobool haring gradaa .1-6 baoauso of the larger nunbora In 
first and abend grade and doorbaalng nudber. In upper grades. 
Certainly a echool rh.ro t.aoh.r. and pupils nay divide the school 
day between five or six subjects should be ere effective then a 
sne- teach er cohort In which the teacher must cove the total range of 
subjeots for all the grade levels represented In a given dey. Ihe 
foregoing factor, are defined »» "ninlnuns,*‘ however. Concern for 
quality and adequacy rather th« for -ini-, night easily establish 
that an elenentary school with three or four teachere per grade can 
be wore effective than a school with on. teacher per grade. 
t h i, 1, . oriterlon that the astll isolated rurrt cos. cnlty cannot 
noet. and it requires either a sacrifice of adequaoy or a —sure of 

special enrichment or compensation. 

in slrdlar nanner, high school criteria have b»» dated 
variously in terns of thrw teacher, per grade, or a rtnlnu. enroll- 
nent of 300 (without refer.nc. to grades). Con«t (4) proposal that 
the nlnirsm "oouprehenclv." high school should have 100 pupil. in the 
senior class. * twelfth grad, of 100 student, -sane four teachers. 
For sn output of 100 pupils, the ninth.grade input necessarily must 
be about 150 students . with six teachers for this grade. Thus, on 
the average. Conanf. e.nlor ol«. of 100 d«»d. a four-year high 
sobool of about 500 rather than 300. 
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The research by Jackson established $00 as tbs minimum enrollment 
for a good four-year high school. With the normal decreasing enroll- 
ment from grade 9 through grade 12, Jackson's requirement of 500 
mould result in a grade-12 enrollment surprisingly olcse to (Sonant's 
hypothesised senior class of 100 pupils. 

Travel 

Rural schools in America generally are either the small unit 
within walking distance of home or the consolidated center nade 
possible by pupil transportation. Sven transportation ssrvJioe cannot 
assemble enough pupils to provide schools of desirable slue In remote 
and sparsely populated areas. Somewhere, there is a limit upon a 
reasonable walking or riding radius, although it cannot be established 
uniformly . 

Host states specify a limit of 1.5 miles for walking distance, 
giving no recognition to the faot that it makes a great deal of 
difference whether the pupil is a six-year-old first grader, a 
twelve-year-old sixth grader, or a high school senior} or whether 
the path is along a 60-mlle-per-hour busy highway with narrow 
shoulders or along a dirt road with little or no traffic. The State 
of Alaska will not reimburse for transportation of pupils living 
within 1,5 miles of school, although ths temperature may be -30 
degree* and the chill may be walking In darkness along an ice-glased 
hi ghw ay. This la of no Import in a remoto village suoh as Huslia, 
vh«re children live within a quarter of a idle of sobool, but it la 
significant In the rural areas around Fairbanks, for example. 

S imil ar conditions may be found in the "south forty-oight." 
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The stipulation for a transported travel limit frequently is in 

\ 

tertu' of miles but properly should be set in terms of travel time, 

\ 

Distance is not a factor in the fatigue of a riding pupil) it is a 

\ 

funotlon of the rear- wheel revolutions. The time criterion takes 
into account the condition of the bus. road surface, terrain and 
topography* vtather, frequency of stops, density of traffic, and 
other pertinent conditions . One hour on the bus is generally 

accepted as reasonable. 

\ 

Thousands of excessively small and inadequate sohools exist 

\ 

where reasonable policies would permit transporting pupils to larger 
oenters. For example, in the Bitterroot Valley of southwestern 
Montana, six small high sohools are operated in Ravalli County for 
an area which could be served better by only three larger schools. 

An objective and acourate evaluation of rural eduoatlon would 
require a discrimination between the “necessarily small" rural 
school and the "adamantly small" school, but such an evaluation le 
not available. Indeed, most states avoid such a study. 

Physical Facilities 

Any well-trained teaoher expeots the school plant to support 
and enhance the teaching-learning process. The plant should provide 
spaoes favorable for teaohlngi environmental conditions of thermal 
comfort, visual hygiene, sonic control, and aesthetically cultural 
surroundings) and the resources and appliances which are standard 
learning tools. The most remote rural sohool building can be made 
structurally sound and weathertlght, but the smaller and more remote 
the building, the less likely it is to afford the school-plant services 
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reasonably axpeoted. 

Rural schools are still found with outdoor privies, water 
supplied by a shallow well pitcher pump in the school yard, and no 
artificial lighting. The prime requirement is eleotrical power, 
whioh could be made available anywhero if the rural community 
perceived the need and wished to satisfy it. A looal power 
generator would not only make feasible lidoor water under pressure, 
sanitary indoor toilets, and electrical lighting, but also teaching 
accessories— motion picture and filmstrip projectors, television and 
tape recorders, and a variety of teaching machines and equipment— 
common in urban sohools but lacking in many rural sohool plants. 

Smallness is also a controlling faotor in rural school-plant 
educational service*. The larger Isolated rural schools have 
developed a number of successful multipurpose areas suoh as the 
combination auditorium-gymnasium, the lunchroom-auditorium, the 
library-auditorium, offiee-olinios, oentral heat supply, and the 
like. The one- and two-teaoher schools seldom afford such 
facilities, although they have been designed. It probably is true 
that the smaller the sohool the more likely it is to be drab, 
uninviting, and aesthetically desolate. Until the school is large 
enough to justify regular custodial and maintenance service and 
administrative supervision, the physical-plant services are likely 
to mitigate against good educational aervioe. 

The National Couneil on Schoolhouse Construction has estab- 
lished school-plant oriteria which have been aooepted throughout 
most of the states. Technically, there is no serious problem in 
achieving superior design requirements in rural schools. Excellent 
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space for teaohing — satisfying *11 deoign criteria — oould bo 
•xpootod almost anyvhoro. The notorious dofioionoios in many small 
rural schools stem from a lack of understanding of what good school 
facilities are, lack of financial resouroes to underwrite the higher 
costs, and lack of enough students to Justify the expense and afford 
adequate utilisation for desired faoility services such as library 
rooms, multipurpose rooms, playrooms, and auditoriums. The factors 
most closely related to poverty are the low levels of appreciation 
and the lack of funds. In many situations, laok of local funds and 
the absenoe of state aid for capital outlay are barriers to reorgan- 
isation into larger oenter*. 

Financial Resouroes 

The oonoept of school equalisation was stimulated by Cubberly 
after 1905, and by Strayer and Haig abcut 1917. Equalisation finan- 
cial aid for rural sohoole was generally accepted and formulas for 
allocation were established in many states by the onset of the 
Depression. However, these formulas were weighted heavily for pupil 
transportation, which many remote schools do not provide. Rare, 
Indeed, were the instances in which speoial school-building aid, 
Incentive aupplementa for teachers' salaries, or higher requirements 
for teaoher qualifications wars seriously cons idered— although 
aoms token grants were made for eliminating one-room schools. 

One of the ironies of the present, truly critics! finaneisl 
plight of the urban cantors and of their valid plea for Federal aid 
is the faot that it was they who, smigly proud and complacent, 
favored school systems most vigorously opposed to state equalisation 
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•id for rural school* In tho 1920’s and who consistently opposed 
Federal aid to education in the 1930's and 1940’s~when the far-out 
goal was only $300,000,000 per year. It is more tragic than ironical 
that the large influx of children and youth so poorly educated in 
those distressing rural schools ir depressed areas-who were denied 
equalisation and Federal support-now occupy the slum housing in the 
ghetto and the rundown schools in the central city. 

Rural schools have been characterised by a low but extremely 
disparate tax base for school support. While the occasional small 
school may have been the benefioiary of a private power dam, or 
faotory, or mine, or extensive railroad trackage, generally rural 
sohools have been dependent upon the property tax related to a 
single major eeonomio base such as farming, ranching, or timber. 

Their greatest differences have been due to the contrasts between the 
particular income-producing tax basest copper versus coal mining, 
wheat versus cotton farming, machines and chemicals versus textile 
industries. In other words, the financial resources of local rural 
sohools have reflected directly the income levels of the patrons 
gainfully employed in the particular local patterns. Topically, 
these have not been varied enough to support an adequate oducational 
program. This generalisation about the local rural school can be 
applied to entire state systems of rural education, as seen on an 
isopleth map. State-aid formulas are geared to minimum criteria, and 
Quality services must come as supplements from local resources which 
th# rural poor sinply do not hare* 

It is pertinent to observe here that many states allocate 

t.«h« unit, «« ttwn.11 «" ‘ «*• «“•» u for th * 
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unusually snail school. Nest of the states do not stipulate the 
"necessarily snail" school And thereby subsidise or reward Ineffi- 
cient school organisation by perpetuating schools which should not 
exist. Arkansas is a prime example. It probably is because of 
their preoccupation with their own woes that urban, suburban, and 
reorganised rural school systems tolerate being taxed for equali- 
sation without Insisting upon efficiency in the use of the funds or 
adequacy in the programs provided. This condition makes the inter- 
pretation of unit-cost data extremely difficult. 

Clark (j>) indicated that approxinately one-third of the factors 
affecting quality in education are related to expenditure levels. 
Research has shown that excessive costs are found in sohools having 
fewer than ten teachers and that unit costs in schools having fewer 
than 100 pupils are about twice as high as those in schools with 
more than 200 pupils (6). Me Lure (7) found that per- capita costs 
deorease rapidly as enrollments increase up to about 200 pupils, 
decrease but less rapidly up to nearly 700 pupils, and level out in 
schools ranging from 700 to 3.000 students. 

Morris (8) related per- pupil expenditures for instructional 
staff salaries and selected educational factors, and found a high 
positive oorrelatlon between school slae and efficient expenditures 
for ataff salaries. The correlation appeared significantly in (a) 
teaoher qualifications, (b) teacher assignments in their major fields, 
(o) average number of courses offered* and (d) average number of 
different subject areas. 

These facts, coupled with the consistently low expenditure levels 
in rural sohools. even with state aid. aake cost level almost unusable 




•s a criterion of adequacy in rural education. Die snail poor 
rural sohool and the excellent large urban school are both high 
per- pupil expenditure#, and with grossly unequal results. 
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II 

PERSISTENT CRITICAL PROBLEMS 
IN RURAL EDUCATION 

The aerioua problem* In rural education ara th« iim onea vfaloh 
pare is ted fifty yeara aarliar, Mach progreee haa baan node In all 

aegnente of Anerlean public education, but tha diaparitiaa batvaan 
urban-auburban and rural aohoola probably ara greater than ever. 

With tha lnoraaaad urbanlaation and ooaplaxity in thla country, tha 
dafiolanolaa in a nail, poor, remote, rural aohoola nay lapoaa handi- 
cap* on ehildran and youth that ara nora oritloal than haratofora 
and that make aatiafaetory lifa adjuetnante nora laprobabla. 

In rural aa oppoaad to urban America, aehool tarna ara ohortar, 
taaohara vith laaa training ara anployad at lovar aalarlaa for 
ahortor langtha of time, tha paroantaga of taaohara raaiding in tha 
ooMMnltiaa vhara thay taaeh la anallar, equipment and lnatruotlonal 
raaouroaa ara naagar, faoilitlaa ara nora inadequate, Job-reiaW. 
aehool of faring* ara aearoe, and a anallar proportion of aohool 
gyaduatee go to oollaga, Additionally, laadarahip and apaoialliad 
ataff raaouroaa ara at their loweet laral in rural aohoola. 

Currioulun Bqthaaea 

Opportunltlaa in rural aohoola ara further limited baoauaa 
Anar i oa haa patterned ita rural aohoola ao ara oh after urban praotleea 
that rural life haa baan Ignored, Thla la one of tha aarloua veak- 
naaaaa of rural aohoola— tha look of a program to a art* tha nee da of 
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rural people while they are rural and, simultaneously, to prepare 
then for probable urban life, 

College Preparation 

All elementary schools, rural and urban, make a commitment to 
teaoh the basio subjects. The small, remote, rural school typically 
undertakes little else. Under the domination of college- entrance 
requirements, aooreditation standards, urban school patterns, and 
the academic orientation of the teachers, small rural high schools 
struggle to maintain reepeotable oollege-preperation programs. Ihe 
fact that a majority of the graduates do not go to collrge appears 
to receive taoit acknowledgment without any evident curriculum 
change from the example set by urban schools. Thus, with 1? units 
required for graduation, the small rural school seems happy if from 
twenty-five to thirty subjeots or courses are offered. Such a 
limited offering serves the collegebound student at the expense of 
the noncollegebound , 

School site is an important faetor in shaping the pattern of 
curricular aphasia. Recent research has shown that oourae offerings 
are seldom expanded beyond school-graduation and eollego-entrance 
requirements until enrollments pass the 500 level and approach 1,000 
etudentei and, of particular significance, program expansion usually 
consists of merely adding "more of the same" subject areas without 
broadening curricular offerings for additional tuplls (9). 
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Focu s on Rural Living 



From about 1935 to 1955 • nationwide Interest In rural education 
was focused on the concept of the "oomuunity school," The prindpal 
Idea was that the school should be an Integral part of rural community 
life, the ourrloulua should Incorporate oommunlty problems as essential 
elements In the Instructional program, and all community agenoles and 
resources should be coordinated In the teaching-learning activities of 
the rural school, Muoh of the literature of this period provides 
descriptions of the operational aspects of the oonoept, and of attempts 
to prompt Institutions for teacher education to make appropriate adjust- 
ments In training teachers for rural schools, 

Olvlden (10) stated that 

JAioh of the eltlten Interest and participation 
in schools typical of the 1950-1963 period sprang 
from the oommunlty school movement, But the specific 
ooMunlty school emphasis which held so much promise 
for small aohool Improvement In the 30's and 40*s 
seems to have evaporated, , , , Affluence or tele- 
vision or the lade of sufficiently Inspired educators 
or the return to prominence of "academic excellence" 
and the subject-matter curriculum, , .some or all 
of these influences and ethers led to a failure to 
capitalise on fine examples set In Isolated small 
eoMunltlev In America, • , . the professional 
staffs and the cltlsens Interested In small school 
improvement could resurrect great promise by finding 
ideas and suggestions In ©oaewnity school literature, 

Xh 1940, an editorial comment by Pulliam (11) assertedi 

We must stop thinking of the ideal rural 
school as an enterprise which approaches as 
nearly as possible in organisation and program 
the prevailing model of the elt/ school. . . . 
the rural school must be, in the broadest sense 
of the term, a community centered school, 
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In the iim journal fourteen years later, Cush*an 02) aaidi 

In som oomunitiea, rural sohoola wist oo*penaate 
for local conounity deficiencies , tha handicaps of 
poor raeraational facilities, auoh aa United adult 
education, few vocational opportunity , worn-out 
•oil, cut-over forests, and even property, their 
a lx abould be the inprovenent of the over-all 
quality of rural living. Many rural aoboola are 
doing these things, and when they do they are 
oalled "coaHunity achoola," a phraae that has 
taken on a aignifioant nooning in Anerioan 
eduoation in the laat two deeadea. The oonoept 
of "the oowaunity aohool" la a unique contri- 
bution of rural education to the baaio philosophy 
of Anerioan eduoation, 

Efforts to foeua curricular e aphasia of the rural school on 
rural living, as represented by the eomunity aohool novenent, cane 
fro* philanthropic support of foundations interested especially in 
rural eduoationi General Eduoation Board of the Rocxefeller 
Foundation, Kellogg Foundation, Rosenwald Fund, and Sloan Foundation. 
It was coincidental with the transition of Anerioa fro* a rural to 
an urban society— and the abode of Sputnik I— that theee foundation 
progress were succeeded by the larger Ford Foundation, the Carnegie 
Corporation, aa well aa the Federal NDBA, oontraot research, and ESEA 
progress with different objectives and with an entirely different 
elientele. When one classifies and tabulates the nature of the 
progress chosen and supported by the latter agenoies, it is not 
surprising that Glviden observed the "evaporation" of eo»sunity 



aohool eapahsis, 

the oosaunlty aohool oonoept is still particularly appropriate 
to rural education and is entirely different fro* tha "neighborhood 
school" design whioh is a target of the civil rights *ovsment. the 
latter is essentially an urban development. It probably is pertinent, 
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however, to observe that the oivil rights focus on oentral city and 
suburban problems has combined with tha favorite interests of certain 
private foundations and Federally supported programs to minimlae — if 
not "evaporate"— serious general concern for rural education and the 
conunity school, 

Deployment Opportuniti es 

lhe tine is not too far off when rural schools will be able to 
anticipate reasonably that Most of their graduates will remain in the 
coasNnlty as gainfully eaployed adult oltltens, Although demographer* 
and sociologists can show earlier rural-to-urban nor aments, probably 
the Depression and the subsequent world war narked the really permanent 
dislocation of rural youth and young adults. While sons fan leaders 
assert that the flight from the fan has nearly run its course and 
that a oadre of workers must be held on the fan at all costs if pro- 
duction is to be maintained, it appears that mobility has reilaoed 
stability as a way of life of the American people. If so, for what 
kinds of job opportunities will the rural sehool prepare Its students t 
Obviously, no one knows. 

Kins out of ten rural youth do not go into agricultural-related 
occupations, yet vocational agriculture is by far the most ooassonly 
offered vocational subject for boys in rural high schools and, since 
World War It, has expanded its enrollments mors than any other voca- 
tional subject. With the interested cooperation of 1,008 employers 
who hired the largest numbers of high sohool grsduatss in eleven 
southern states, a classification was mede of the kinds of jobs 
svailsbls, skill requirements, and the training which the employer* 
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needed the high schools to provide (13). SiMltaneoualy, «n analysie 
woo made of curricular offerings and training pro grans in 394 
stete-aoersdited high sohoola in tha aarrica araia of tha employment, 
Diifi vaa an . appallin g lack of oorraapondanoa between tha training 
naadad and tha aehool oouraaa provided, W.lth all of tha attention 
that haa baan given to induatrialiiation in tha South, and with tha 
nationwida oonearn for ^oblaaa youth, thia gross disparity batvaan 
aehool program and employment opportunitiaa Mat ba laid on tha 
dooratap of poor and ineffective school lasdarahip, 



Programs and Sarrieaa 



Truly, tha aduoational opportunitiaa for ehildran and youth 
exist mainly in tha programs of diraetad laaming activities and 
experiences, and in tha supporting aarrioaa provided for both pupils 
and taaohars. Thasa sarvieas faoiliUta and anhanoa tha instruc- 
tional offerings. It is in thasa oparations that tha critical tests 
of adaquaoy should ba applied, and it is hare that rural schools in 
America are most deficient. Foremost in tha educational programs 
era tha seed code eubjeote and school courses offered, and the effec- 
tiveness with which they are taught, next in Uportenee are tha 
school-sponsored 00 curricular or extracurricular aotivitias oonduotad 
as supplements , expansions, or enrichments of the instructional pro- 
grams. 

Research has eleerly determined that tha breadth and depth of 
educational opportunities are related to school site, and tha aoope 
of tha all-important instructional programs and sarvieas increases 
in direct proportion to sieo up to about 600 in elementary achools 
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and 1,200 to 1,500 students in high school*, Such enrollment* *r« 
out of th* question for remote school* in sparsely populated 
areas— whether the high school criterion is set as a desirable 
1,200, a minimum of th* valid 500, or th* inadequate traditional 
300, In 1966-67, 55 peroent of all sohool district* had fever 
than 600 total in all grades, 1 through 12. Again, extra support 
and supplements are essential in the small schools with limited 
programs and services. 

Minimum school standards are probably more dependent upon 
th* olassroom teacher than any other factor. Quality or adequacy 
oriteria, however, are more dependent upon specialised professional 
and technical service* beyond those which even good classroom 
teacher* can render, Small rural schools do have olassroom teaohers 
of some sort 1 however, most rural schools do not have specialised 
services beyond those of the regular teachers, and many do not have 
specialists available from outside the school. 

Excellent or superior sohools have specialised staffs, within 
the school and school system or available on call, including the 
folloulmgi oounselore, dental hygienist, dietician, instructional 
supervisor*, librarian, physician, psychologist, psychometric t, 
school nurse, sooial worker, subject specialist* (arts and graphics, 
language, health education, music), visiting teachers, as well as 
specialists in audiovisual aids, curriculum coordination, continuing 
or adult education, reaMdial reading, research, special education, 
speech therapy, and vocational- technical education. In most of th* 
sample oountiee, none of these special ferries* are provided. 
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The normal out load for aaeh of thoao special areaa r arias. 

It la estimated that a sohool-dlstriot pupil population of 10,000 
or aoro la naadad to justify full utllleatlon of All typos of 
apaoial aarrleaa, This la tha baa a for moat of tha afforta to 
iaprova rural aduoatlon through intermediate unite, aharad aarrleaa, 
araa offleaa of atata departments of aduoatlon, and tha Ilka, It 
la noted that many of thaaa apeolallted ataff aerrloaa are prorlded 
to taaohara, while othara are rendered diraotly to pupila. It la 
easy to aaa that regular olessroom taaohara oannot hope to poaaaaa 
auah apaoial ooaqpetenelea , yet nuat work with eons pupila who need 
then. 

Tha Bora renoto tha small rural aohool, tha aora likely tha 
teacher la to need aupportira personnel and tha laaa likely help 
la to bo aralltble. At ona ©oneequenoe, tha gap tends to widen 
between a Ball rural schools and urban, suburban, and large rural 
schools. It la quits probable that there la also an intaraa 
relationship between auoh aarrloea and tha lneoae laral of tha 
•ehool patrons, for no state foundation pro gran pro rid as financial 
seals tan es for all of thaaa apaoial aarrleaa. 

prof ate lonal Personnel 



The ona Boat difficult and para latent problen feeing tha 
snail rural aohool la that of employing and keeping well-qualified 
taaohara . Numerous footers contribute to this problen, notwith- 
standing tha footo that Boat aUtoo prorlda equalising atata aid 
for looal dlatrleta, certify taaohara unlfornly, and aaUbllah a 
unlforn ainlwua salary aohadula. 
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Rural schools arc >>ot in a competitive position in the 
teacher-supply market and are unable to be selective in their 
reorultasnt, The faot is that most new teaohers do not want to 
teaoh in a small rural sehool. Options in living conditions! 
cultural activities t pi fessional associations! and the like 
are limited. Rural communities • least likely to provide 
local suppleme *s t-o the state salary scale. The usual 
teacher-training program doss not orient or educate teachers for 
the unique professional tasks in rural education, It it in the 
small rural sehool that teaching aids! physical faoilltles! and 
enrichment materials are most frequently deficient. Well- trained 
teaohers find that strong leadership and technical assistance are 
notably lacking in small rural school systems, As a result! the 
reemits available for employment are usually those who are permanent 
local residents! those passed over for other positions by selective 
employers, or those vho are motivated by a •‘missionary spirit" at 
the moment, 

The explosion of knowledge requires a higher level of basic 
education for teaohers of every kind in all fields, taring the 
past decade, advooaoy of the aotlve philanthropic foundations has 
been given to subsidising liberal arts baccalaureate education for 
teachert— with an almost corresponding decrease in the professional- 
teetaioal pedagogical training of these persons, and a concomitant 
disparagement of professional education. Unfortunately , the expan- 
sion of knowledge has been as rapid in human growth and development, 
the psychology of learning, and teaching technology as it has in the 
liberal arts' and the need fer teaohers with even more professional 
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training is graatar, not laaa, Avaranasa of both of thaaa tranda 
haa proaptad a fav atataa to bagln to aubaldlta with auholarahlp 
granta a alxth jraar of atudy whan planning for apaeialltad taaohlng 
praparatlon* but thaaa pra«iuaa hava not baan aaraarkad for tha 
naada of rural aduoatlon, 
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III 

PROMISING PRACTICES 

In a status report such as this* the comparison of cresting 
conditions in rural sduoation with nationwide oriteria of adequacy 
is eertain to oraata a dark and dismal picture , Whan plaoad in 
perspective, however, with an understanding of what these oonditlons 
have bean in the past and an appreciation of the current ohanges 
and trends readily observable! an entirely different ploture appears. 
The small rural sehools are the weakest link in American education! 
but they are so much better than they once were and are iwnroving 
so steadily that one may admit a spirit of optimism without any 
relaxation of effort to hasten charges for the better • 

Even more "American ss apple pie" is the large yell'M transit 

▼eh Ida ! reoognltable as the school bus as far as it can be seen 
anywhere in the United States. Pupil transportation hsi been the 
prinoipel means for the reduction of one* teacher schools from the 
200,000 of fifty years ago, to the 59,700 of less that twenty years 
ago, to the 9,895 of 196J-64. IMa reduction has bvn made possible 
also by a comparable reduction in school distriets < r administrative 
unite. Of these oorporate governing unite, there »ere 127,511 in 
1911-12 1 81,718 in 194V *50| 40,520 in 1959*60 i and only 21,461 in 
the fall of 1966 (14). 

The decline in the number of email rural schools will soon 
slow down. While many of theta are inexcusable, several thousand 
are necessary. In 1967 in Kentucky, for example, all exoept 9 of 
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its 422 one- teacher schools were in Appalachia* although North 
Carolina has its portion of Appalachia, it had only 2 one-teacher 
sohools and only 11 two-teacher schools , Apache County, Arisons, 
is almost 250 miles in length, yet, it had 9 one-teaoher schools 
and only 2 two-teacher sohools. The Elko School Distriot in 
Nevada is about 150 miles east-west and 120 miles north-south, but 
its Ruby Valley School had to operate as a two- teacher sohool 
because of isolation and impassable roads. Island 36 is out off 
from Tennessee by the main ohannel of the Mississippi River but is 
a part of Lauderdale County. The children who are permanent res- 
idents on the island must be served by a necessarily small school. 
Thousands of such cases are permanent, 

A comparable justifiable slowdown in the reduction of admin - 
is Erativo units has not been approached. The practical limits to 
the site of an efficient sohool district have never been determined. 
A specialist sent out from the sohool staff in Elko headquarters can 
serve effectively the toachers and pupils in Montello High School 
100 oilos away. Such specialists were not available in Elko County 
prior to elimination of the local school districts. 

By popular vote in the 1966 general election, the citisens of 
Georgia amended the state constitution to permit the merger of 
sohool systems aoross county lines and to make possible multiple- 
county school systems. Wisconsin also has created multiple- county 
boards with statutory power to order school-district consolidation, 
to 1946, tne citisens of Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, 
decided by referendum to relocate the fifteen small high schools 
throughout the large county into three new centers. An interesting 
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(and influential) stipulation was that one of the new sohools could 
not be located in any comnmnity having an existing high sohool. This 
policy forced the three new schools into open country, resulting in 
large, modem, and excellent rural schools. Later the countywide 
district voted to merge with the Charlotte system. By oontract, in 
1967 the smaller Iredell County in the same state still maintained 
three separate school districts and ft number of small high schools. 

Smallness of enrollment is a coamor characteristic of rural 
elementary and high schools throughout tho United States, and the 
evolving poliey design under Title HI, P. L. 89-10, appears to be 
shaped toward a preservation of this characteristic— with the 
subdivision of states into "regional service centers" whioh develop 
proposals for Title III grants to "reinforce and enrich" the educa- 
tional opportunities of these small sohools and school systems, As 
of June 1967, the Federal aid criteria had not tested or even chal- 
lenged the validity of preserving this smallness. 

Some states have established the county as an "intermediate 
unit" with the implicit commitment to keep school districts smaller 
than the county, Alaska, as a new state with a clean slate, deter- 
mined to reject the "county" as an archaic, obsolete, and inadequate 
basis for subdividing a state. On the other han<\ In New York, for 
example, 342 school districts existed without operating anjr schools 
in 1962-631 yet from 1959-60 to 1962-63, state aid was requested for 
thirty different kinds of services to be "shared" across independent 
school-district lines. Many of these services were those to be found 
elsewhere within individual good local schools and should be expected 
in desirable sohool districts. Thus, the several spates aro looking 
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for and devising various plans for the improvement of rural schools 
in kaoplng with their particular philosophies regarding eohool-dietriot 
organisation, and peculiar results are observable. 

There is no educationally justifiable reason why Garfield County, 
Montana, should be divided into 20 common school districts operating 
30 one-teaoher schools, whereas Carbon County has 17 such districts 
with only 1 one-teaoher sohool and Ravalli County has 8 school dlstriots 
and no one-teaoher sohools. 

In Mi oh ig an, although the state in 1964 had reduced its sohool 
districts by 20 percent and had maintained a visiting teaoher program 
for twenty years (99 oities and 27 oounties), in the sample -rural 
poverty" oounties of Lake and Montvorenoy where 50 to 74 percent of 
rural families were below the $3,000 level, neither had a viciting 
teacher program or a diagnostician program in pupil personnel 
services (15 )• 

Among the more promising practices in rural education is the 
rediscovery of a permanent truth in the education of ohildreni 
learning is a wholly individual, personalised phenomenon. Here the 
President's National Advisory Cosmission on Rural Poverty probably 
will encounter direct contradictions. The "multiple traok" conoept, 
which is based upon a sound, 00 amendable , defensible oonoem for the 
individual differences within groups of pupils, is coming into dis- 
repute because it becomes systematised as an end in itself— as a 
nodus operand! in sohool operation rather than as a potential for 
giving eve® child the best possible conditions for his own growth 
and development, Bcaoily the same permanent truth is reflected in 
the idea of the "ungraded" school. This trend is more an urban 
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school "discovery," for It has typified the small rural school for 
deoades. It is reflected also in the current interest in 
“acceleration" of the gifted. Fifty years ago, the teacher concerned 
with the individual child moved him from "Low Third" to "High Third" 
grade on the basis of his progress in reading and number skills, and 
even in the urban chools re classified him as "Third Grade" after a 
summer sohool session following "First Grade." 

Teaohlrg machines, individual channels in the language labora- 
tory oirouits, personal oubicles in the library, and the like are all 
based upon this recognition of the learner as an individual. This 
"permanent truth" is disregarded but not altered by overriding speoial 
interests in intelligence, handicaps, family aspirations, race and 
oiril rights concerns, or other faotors outside the process of 
personal development. In rural schools, the controlling factors are 
the levels of understanding, the professional skills, and the insights 
of the individual teacher in the particular rural school. Where these 
levels are low, no amount of gadgetry, grouping schemes, or promotion 
policies ean serve children adequately. 

Among promising practices are efforts to provide the perceptive 
and understanding teacher with the resources needed to guide and 
promote the child's individual progress. Myriad teaching aids are 
Available ©n the commercial market to a degree that pro bably exceeds 
the competence of rural teaohers to use them to advantage. In October 
of 1966, Southern Sohool News stated that over half of the one- teacher 
schools "have an adequate supply of textbooks, library books, 
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encyclopedias, maps and globes, chalkboards , and record players} less 
than half are equipped with movie or slide projectors, cooking 
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equipment , television sets, op duplicating equipment,” This obser- 
vation, too, nay be a measure of teaoher needs and desires, Thirty 
years ago, axoellcnt supportive aids such as opaque projectors, 
ground glass slides for teacher-drawn aids, nose-piece projectors 
for use oi' microscope slides, and sound-on-film projectors were 
available but were not found in rural sohools. 

Governor Winthrop Rockefeller has become interested in the 
development of mobile shops for rural sohools, and a feasibility 
study is being supported by the Educational Facilities Laboratory, 
Mobile solenoe labs, language labs, and diagnostic olinleal facilities 
could become as widely dispersed as bookmobiles. In the space of 
three years following the 1956 Library Servioea Act, and with the 
support of only $13,050,000, it was reported that publlo library 
services reached over one million rural ohildren and adults for the 
first time, and approximately 200 new bookmobiles were serving 
reetote areas (16). A similar transformation could be effected for 
the physical resources and equipment which are substandard or lack- 
ing in small isolated sohools. But, without teacher interest and 
skill, the benefits would not acorue to ohildren. 

During the past ten years, 1957 to 196? , a number of pilot 
exploratory projects have undertaken to find or rediscover ways to 
utilise the unique features and to compensate for the weaknesses in 
rural sohools. Supported chiefly by private philanthropy, some o.< 
the participating schools were experimental centers even though they 
could have been consolidated had there not been a tacit cosmitment 
to continue them. For the most part, the projects did identify a 
number of ways to reinforce the small- school programs. 
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Foremost among the projects were the Catsklll Area Project In 
Small School Design, the Bduoation Resources Program, the Rooky 
Mountain Area Project for Small High Schools (and its suooessor 
the Western States Small Sohools Project), the Rural Sobool 
Improvement Project, the Upper Susquehanna Valley Projeot, the 
Texas Small School Projeot, and the Rural Education Improvement 
Projeot of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (17). 
These demonstration programs have opened new vistas in rural 
education, but no innovative way has been developed to dissem- 
inate and Incorporate them in general praotice. Probably teacher 
education is the bast and most promising avenue— the reeducation 
of those who do and will teaoh in the small remote sohool. 
Encouragement is found in the fifteen-year longitudinal study of 
reorganised sohool districts and programs in Wisconsin (16), 
which shows that the reorganised districts provide better edu- 
cational opportunity for a wider range of pupil needs t students 
in these districts show higher achievement and more mental 
maturity than do students in the small rural distriots. 
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IV 

RURAL EDUCATION AND POVERTY 



This status report of rural education has suggested many impli- 
cations related to poverty* not only in terns of low family Income 
but also in terns of the paucity of educational adjustments to 
individual needs and of the educational deprivation which will 
result in more low- income families in the next generation. Miss 
franseth (19) put it forcefully* 

Especially serious is the long-tern deprivation among 
identifiable* visible types of rural families. Spanish- 
American migrants, Negroes, sharecroppers, farm laborers and 
rural industrial workers, Indians on and off reservations, and 
mountain whites — whether from the Appalachians, Oearks, 

Cascades, in fact, anywhere back in the hollows, up the creeks, 
and in the back waters of American society — share common 
problems and generally lack spokesmen on their behalf. 

Sohool reorganisation is not a panacea, although it is a prime 

essential. When local leadership is weak, the results are poor, 

Isenberg (20) saidt 

Si more reorganised districts than desirable, the antici- 
pated upgrading of the educational program is yet to be real- 
ised , In some, the reorganisation has been too email. . , . 

In still others, there has not been much program expansion, . . . 
The gains have been many. But if in a second look we see that 
44 per cent (9,456) of the operating school districts have 
enrollments of fewer than 3^0 children and that 55 per cent 
(12,100) enroll fewer than 600, we know there is much still to 
be done. 

It is impossible to assign priorities and first steps needed to 
improve the eoonomlo status of rural children and youth through ed- 
ucation. The opportunities, of course, are the absolute essential, 
but they cannot exist unless both the potential or capability and 
the understanding or competence are present. The small rural school 
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has some unavoidable deficiencies which could be supplemented by 
specialised school-district resources. The small school distriot 
does not have these resources! but they might be provided by some 
intermediate unit. An intermediate unit customarily geared to an 
obsolete oounty structure oould be supplemented by branch or 
regional state offioes. All of these potential supplements are 
ineffective unless good looal leadership is present and the capa- 
bility to use then is possessed by the teaoher in the olassroora. 

Yet, competent leadership and skilled teaohers are not usually 
found in the small sohool or sohool distriot. A break anywhere 
into this vioious olrole would be helpful. 

The new support programs for the relief of poverty, for Job pre- 
paration, for improvement of elementary-secondary sohools,and the 
like seldom penetrate the isolation of the small rural sohool. 
Generally, no one oares. In her report on "Rural Education Systems, 
Elementary Education" for the National Committee for Children and 
Youth in 1963, Cockerille was prompted to observe that in the two- 
year period of 1955-57 the Education Index listed only six articles 
on one-teacher sohools. Daring the next five years, the interest 
and support of private foundations and of the U. S. Office of 
Eduoation and the National Institute of Hental Health were directed 
to s pedal Interests of the incumbent policy groups i academic dis- 
ciplines (NDEA), airborne television, large group instruction, 
teacher aides, programed learning and teaching machines, flexible 
scheduling, team teaching, behavioral sciences, psychological re- 
search, and so on. These are worthwhile, but their values are not 
evidenced in poor rural schools. 
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The formidable impedimenta to improvement in rural education 
are the consistent opposition of local rural school leaders to re- 
organisation efforts » the lack of capital resources to provide the 
spaoe and facilities required for reorganised schools j the inabil- 
ity of rural sohools to find, recruit, and hold the level of 
competence in olassroom teaohers and the many specialised profess- 
ional services whioh characterise quality in educational opportunity} 
and the fetish of the American people to follow the ourrent wave of 
popular interests, which now have moved to concerns other than 
rural education. 

The manipulator of quantitative data is tempted to state that 
the significance of small rural schools in Amerioan eduoation has 
all but disappeared. Their numbers have steadily declined, but 
several thousand one-toaoher sohools will likely remain after the 
ultimate reorganisation is achieved in public education. However, 
statistical data are misleading, Two one-teacher schools disappear 
when they beoome one two-teacher school, as does a two- teacher school 
when consolidated with another school of any sisef and the resulting 
school may still be excessively small. 

The statistics shed no light on the adequacy of the new 
patterns. They tend to obscure the fundamental idoal of adequate 
educational opportunity for every Amerioan ohild. They also do not 
reflect the faot that each rural child is an individual, identifiable 
personality at his center of the total universe, and that his oppor- 
tunity exists only in the school he attends, Unless his school 
achieves adequacy, he will be educationally disadvantaged regardless 
of statistics and his relative standing will worsen as he becomes a 
welfare burden upon an urban sooiety, 
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V 

CONCLUSIONS 

A knowledge of ths educational opportunities being afforded to 
rural children and youth t coupled with conoern because the adequacy 
of their schooling has so much to do with their chances of breaking 
out of the poverty eyole, leads to some very firm oonvietions which 
in no way disparage current efforts to make small schools better. 
Population sparsity is a controlling faotor which, within 
reasonable travel time, limits the potential siso of a rural, school. 
The smallness of sohools imposes handicaps to adequacy, some of 
which cannot be offset by enrichment, compensatory, or supplementary 
programs, A great many excessively small sohools exist only under 
political paternalism and should be eliminated. The necessarily 
existent small rural schools should be incorporated into adminis- 
trative area organisations large enough to provide the technical- 
specialist central staff services expected and acoepted as oommon 
praotioe in urban-suburan school systems. No physical or geograph- 
ical conditions are known which would modify this basic conclusion 
or render the objectives unreasonable. 

The quality of rural education cannot rise above the levels of 
appreoiatlon, understanding, and competence of the educational 
leadership in rural areas. Some of the chronic and persistent 
weaknesses in rural education may be attributed to the limited 
ability of local personnel to know and to do any better. Certainly, 
there is no greater influence operating against needed school 
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reorganisation and curriculum reform than the entrenched rural 
teacher, principal, superintendent, and board members. All the 
evidence points to the need to upgrade the professional competence 
of these school leaders, a goal which may require changes in their 
qualifications and the methods of their selection. 

For adequate educational services, rural schools must be able 
to oompete in a national market on even terms with urban- suburban 
schools for their manpower requirements, even after adopting 
added Job qualification of specialised preparation for teaching in 
rural schools. Furthermore, a continuous program of on-the-job or 
inservioe training must be maintained by the larger governing 
administrative agency proposed above. In order to compete equally, 
the rural school should provide rewards and premiums to make rural 
teaching ae attractive as the urban- suburban position. Worthy of 
consideration are housing, rent supplements, automobile, paid holiday 
and summer travel, salary bonus, and similar fringe incentives. 

Yfoile the urgently needed large administrative unit staff 
would afford the required personnel talent, speoifio measures are 
needed in the interim to give remote and necessarily small rural 
schools equity in the competition for support grants of the states 
and numerous Federal agencies. This means that some level or 
agenoy of local, etate, or national government should be charged 
with this duty and should be empowered to discharge it. A rural 
school district employing only one, two, or three teachers is in 
neod of "fofltor ciw," 

The inadequacies in rural education may, in large part, be 
traced to deficiencies in the preparation of those who teach in 
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rural schools— defioienoies in both type and amount. Private founda- 
tions and Federal programs alike have contributed to the overshadow- 
ing or subordination of interest in the professional education of 
rural teachers through the support of earmarked programs for various 
academic disciplines, liberal arts in general, and urban problems, 
meritorious aa these programs are. This is oertainly a legitimate, 
if discriminatory, option of private philanthropy but it is not of 
the Federal Government. Comparable concern for the educational 
well-being of poor children and youth in the small rural sohool 
would warrant an earmarked support program for selected institutions 
committed to professional teacher education and to the improvement 
of rural education. 

Finally, the rural schools in poverty areas lack the capital 
funds and borrowing capacity to construct the facilities required to 
house a reorganised and redesigned educational program. This is an 
insurmountable barrier in those many states which do not include 
oapital outlay or the physical plant as an element in the state- 
aided foundation program. Thus, even a strong local desire to re- 
organise small rural sohools into larger centers eventually ends in 
futility and hopelessness. 
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